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STEAMBOAT SIMEON DE WITT. 





STEAM BOAT NAVIGATION. 





THE SIMEON DE WITT. 

A steam boat has come to be a very familiar object. 
To the multitude their different forms and varied con- 
struction of machinery present nothing of interest. 
The bourgeois does not seek to unravel the complica- 
ted mysteries of the engine that transports him with 
the velocity of the wind; he is satisfied that fora 
certain amount of legal tender it conveys him to the 
point of his destination. There are some, however, 
who can discover beauty even in the structure of a 
steam boat, and to whom its engine presents the pa- 
ragon of mechanical ingenuity. It is for them that 
we occasionally offer a description of some one of 
the many excellent boats that now ply our northern 
waters, to the great discomfort undoubtedly, of those 
who though they might stare at the exploits of the 
industrious fleas, or marvel at the feats of a juggler, 
have no taste for the common wonders of the world! 

The beautifal boat Simeon De Witt plies between 
Cayuga Bridge and Ithaca, and forms the connecting 
link between the Auburn and Rochester and the Itha- 
ca and Owego rail roads; leaving Ithaca in the 
morning, and the rail road wharf at the bridge at noon. 

This is one of the great thoroughfares from the 
northern to the southern tier of counties, and one of 
the great lines of travel from an important section of 
the state to the North River. 

This vessel is 152 feet long, 19 feet beam, 42 across 
the guards, and 10 feet depth of hoki. She has a 
single engine of great power. The upper deck covers 
the entre hall and guards, extending to within 28 feet 
of the bow, giving more extensive protection from 
Weather to passengers than steam boats usually do. 
The deck arrangements are such as to give unusual 
space for passengers, free from the incumbrances 
which disfigure and render incommodious vessels of 
its class. On the wings of the boat are rooms for 
washing, baggage, cooking and bar; for the officers 
of the vessel, and a small parlor provided for the 
comfort of invalids wishing retirement and rest. Be- 
low are the ladies’ cabin, 26 feet long by 17, with two 
dressing rooms annexed. The soloon is 46 feet by 
18; the forward cabin 27 feet long. The entire finish 
of the vessel is of the most complete workmanship, 
bat in the plainest style. The cabins are-plain white, 
ia the simple neatness of a gentleman’s house. The 
furniture consists of ranges of mahogany sofas. co- 
vered with hair cloth, with the suitable accompani- 
ments of pier tables, mirrors, and Brussels carpets. 
A handsome library is also provided for the conve- 
Mence of passengers. 

This vessel is built on the Annesley patent, of plank 
alone without, timbers; being the third steam boat 
built on the lake by the proprietor of the 8S. D. W.., 


vice. It is constructed of 5 courses of stuff, nailed 
together and caulked with wood, forming a solid oak 
canoe of 5 inches thick, having the stern, sternpost 
and deadwood affixed after the body was completed. 
This hull was so strong as to allow, whilst on the 
stocks, every block and support for 70 feet from her 
sternblock inclusive to be knocked away, leaving that 
extent of the vessel projecting into the air, without 
any ascertainable change of figure. 

The engine was made in Townsend’s furnace and 
machine shop, in this city, has a horizontal cylinder of 
50 inches diameter and 64 feet stroke, with water 
wheels of 20 feetdiameter. The beilers are a novelty, 
the invention of Mr. A. Van Order, the engineer of the 
boat. The instrument is patented as the labyrinth 
boiler. From two years experience with them, it has 
been satisfactorily ascertained that the saving in fuel, 
either with wood or coal, is not less than 30 per cent 
upon the amount used in the best North River boilers. 

The 8. D. W. is one of the fastest steam boats in 
the country. Its daily trip is 95 miles, making from 
12 to 16 landings, which it regularly accomplishes in 
7? to 8 hours, with a habitual average guage of steam 
of 10 inches, which is cut off at one quarter of the 
stroke of the piston. Itis to be considered that there 
are no tides or currents in the lake helping to crack 
trips, and that al! winds intertere with the running of 
the vessel. Head winds oppose, and even fair ones, 
by rolling the vessel affect the favorable operation of 
the engine, so as to counterbalance their impelling 
power. 

Capt. Timothy D. Wilcox, so well and favorably 
known on the New Haven route, is the commander 
of this popular steam boat, and managing proprietor 
of the Cayuga Lake and Steam Boat Company, to 
whom this boat and its consort the De Witt Clinton 
belong. 





JONES’ SILK REEL. 





In the 6th number of our paper we gave an article 


on the Piedmontese reel, so long and favorably known, 
and in several subsequent numbers called attention 
to the importance of encouraging this branch of 
manufacture. 

The great desideratum in getting silk ito skeins 
from the cocoon is to preserve an even smooth thread, 
and so to join the skein as to remove the liability of 
tangling or losing the ends, in case the thread breaks 
in the operation of unwinding, thus providing against 
a loss of stock in a stage of process of making silk 
in which by far the greatest protion is incurred. To 
promote the interest of the silk growers in this fund- 
amental branch of the operation, a machine is here 
exhibited entirely novel in its construction and mode 
of communicating motion, having for this purpose 
neither geering, belting, or banding, and hence no 
ways liable to get ovtof order. Its simplicity and 
compactness is unparalleled, the whole machine being 
less then one cubic foot. It can be readily attached 
to a table by a thumb set screw. For its neatness 
and elegance, both in form and workmanship, it is 
peculiar, forming a piece of ornamental machinery 
that would grace a lady’s parlor. The operation 
compares well with the appearance ; its movements 
are smooth and regular, diminishing greatly the lia- 
bility of the thread breaking. It winds the silk from 
the cocoons on to small barrels, and runs two threads 
ata time, which cross each other between the first 
and second guides, precisely like the Piedmontese 
reel. When dry the silk can be slipped off from the 
barrels in small circular skeins which will preserve 
their shape to be packed and transported any dis- 
tance, and can at pleasure be unwound with as much 
facility as yarn is taken from the ball, and without 
any liability of breaking or losing the end. It thus 
virtually performs the two fold operation of reeling 
and spooliog at the same time, as it is doubled and 
thrown immediately from the barrels in small cireu- 
lar skeins. Its great advantage in this respect over 
the reels which form long skeins will be intuitive to 
those who have manufactured sewing silk from long 
skeins, and have witnessed to their vexation and sor- 
row, the tangling of skeins, losing of ends, resulting 
often in the total loss of almost whole skeins, and not 
unfrequently ruining whole spools by loosing the end. 
Another recommendation of this ree] is the expedition 
and consequent cheapness with which its reels. A 
mere child whose service may be had for six cents 
per day, can easily turn it. 

This article, which we take pleasure in presenting 
to our readers as a machine calculated to promote the 
manufacture of silk in this country, is the production 
of Mr. A. B. Jones, of Buckland’s Corners, Connecti- 
cut. His vicinity we believe, has been famous: for 
the manufacture of silk for a great many years; even 
after it was abandoned in other parts of the country, 
they kept up a | ttle establishment at Manchester. 





A VISION OF THE “ OLDEN” TIME. 
Being a “ Dream which is not att a Dream.” 


BY JOSEPH H. BUTLER. 


(Concluded.) 
Is not this nation blessed with the bounties of Pro- 
vidence above most others? Her hills are covered 
with abundant harvests, her lakes and rivers stored 
with the finny race, her forests supply plenty of food’ 








one of which, now 14 years old, is still in active ser- 


on the manufacture of silk, accompanied by a cut of 
a silk reel, which was thought to.be an improvement 


and fuel—surely there is enough and to spare, if it” 
were divided by the lines of justice and equity. "Why" 
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do I hear the cry of distress go up from our thickly 
populated cities, the wail of thousands asking redress 
of wrongs at the hands of their rulers? Are not these 
discordant sounds in a land of plenty and of boasted 
freedom, where, too, the olive branch of peace yet 
flourishes in all its spring tide verdure, whose com- 
merce spreads her sails over every ocean, whose light 
has broken the mental darkness of man’s mind, and 
the press is unshackled, where the people are free to 
discuss in fair argument any misunderstanding that 
may arise through difference of opinion—but this, 
like other blessings, is too often made to subserve 
private ends, and convey, as on the winged winds, sa- 
tire unbecoming, and public abuse! Party spirit, that 
many headed monster, stalks at large throughout the 
length and breadth of our once favored land—see that 
its sickly breath wither not the tree of liberty! There 
are two kinds of this tree rooted in our soil, the one 
cultured in the sweat of patriots and watered by the 
life blood of heroes; the other, cultured by the hand 
of ambition, and watered by the tears of a suffering 
people, which, like that on the shore of the dead sea, 
brings forth fruit fair to look upon, but, when bitten, 
contains nothing but ashes! The genius of liberty 
yet hovers around the tree your fathers planted, and, 
as the mystic dove, descends upon its topmost 
branches. Water it, O Heaven, with thy refreshing 
dews, and send thy invigorating rains from on high, 
let it grow and be a shelter unto the oppressed of the 
whole earth! I have looked down and rejoiced in 
the prosperity of my dear republic. To be an Ame- 
rican now, is what it once was to be a Roman citizen! 
I have, too, with sorrow, seen that disaffection and 
discontent, occasioned, in a degree, by misrule, is 
growing among the people; the shield of freedom 
which I bequeathed unto her sons, and which I left 
without rust or blemish, is now tarnished in its silent 
hall. For myself, I would rather witness the roar of 
a thousand foreign guns, than the stifle! murmurs of 
civil discord! The time of miracles is long since 
past, vain is it to look for superhuman interference— 
“who would be free themselves must strike the blow.” 
The means of redress are in the hands of the people, 
and if they unwisely abuse or neglect that means, 
shall they accuse Providence of their ruin? Reason 
can reach into future events, and by her rules we 
may judge that what has taken place may return, 
produced by the self same causes. We, as a nation, 
are not invulnerable. There are no walls of fire 
surrounding us, as did Tasso’s ‘‘ enchanted forest.” 
We are open to attack from without and within, and 
nothing but the unspotted buckler of pure liberty will 
be our defence. Shall it ever be said that our patri- 
otic forefathers spilt their blood invain? Can you so 
soon forget the toil, the watching, the treasure, the 
lives expended for your inheritance? Shall you, by 
your unworthiness, overthrow that constitution which 
defied the banded powers of kings, stood the deadly 
strife of battle, and opposed its then naked bosom to 
the serried bayonets of a merciless invader? Will 
you by licentiousness and pride bring about what 
those demagogues of power failed to accomplish? God 
of armies forbid! Rather let a foreign foe land upon 
our shores, and with Vandal rage sweep you from the 
bosom of your birth place! Better die around the 


altars of your homes, with broken swords in your} , 


hands, bravely contending for the sacred rights of 
man! Remember that you now stand among the na- 
tions of the earth, that the eyes of the whole world 
are upon your deeds. Remember, also, that ‘‘union 
is strength,” and that, once dissolved, like the sunder- 
ed rods of Rome, can easily be broken. There is 
much talk in your counils and in your pulpits, about 
“ liberty,” but I fear there be few who know its true 
meaning! It is not the name we want, we wish to 
enjoy its pure privileges. It is not enough to know 


we are independent of a foreign power—it is not | 347 


enough to know we can make laws and execute judg- 





ments—we would feel the happy results of those laws 
and those judgments in our hearts, and moral govern- 
ment. Our rulers should be stedfast in virtue, the 
people patient, united and determined. Check the 
growth of party spirit, it is bitter and cruel as death; 
the same restless and weak spirit that raised Rienzi 
to the tribuneship,subverted its own ends, and brought 
about the second ruin of Rome, and the murder of 
that brave Republican! To be great and free, a peo- 
ple must not trust to individuals, but themselves, and 
remember that often their own passions are the real 
despots they should subdue! their own reason the 
true regenerator of abuses. With a calm and noble 
people the individual ambition of a citizen can never 
effect evil. To be impatient of chains is not to be 
worthy of freedom. To massacre a magistrate is not 
to ameliorate the laws. The people write their own 
condemnation whenever they use characters of blood! 
and theirs alone the madness and the crime, if they 
exalt a tyrant, or butcher a victim! O thou all wise 
Disposer of events, wilt thou look with compassion 
on the efforts of mortals when they strive for the right 
of liberty? wilt Thou enlighten their hearts and re- 
move the veil from theiz mental eyes? grant that my 
fatherland may become great without ostentation, 
wise without conceit, and happy without alloy; grant 
her true knowledge, and the blessings of civil and re- 
ligious liberty; so she may flourish and become an 
asylum for the oppressed of cther lands, and the beau- 
ty and the glory of the earth!” The voice of the spi- 
rit was hushed, and a silence like that of death per- 
vaded the spot, when instantly a sable arm of no hu- 
man power arose and rudely grasped my trembling 
hand. I started with horror, and, in my agony to 
shriek, I awoke (for I had fallen asleep) and found 
myself extended in the broad moonlight of a summer 
night, which shone clear and full in my face, and the 
extended hand of a well known friend aiding me to 
arise from my mossy seat. 





SYNOPSIS OF LAW. 





SLANDER. 

The maliciously defaming a man in his reputation, 
possession or livelihood, by words. 

In case the charge, if true, will subject the party 
charged toan indictment for a crime, involving moral 
turpitude, or subject him to an infamous punishment, 
then the words will be, in themselves, actionable.— 
5 J. R. 188. 

From such the law infers special damages and 
proof of it is unnecessary. 

Words, in themselves actionable, will not support 
the action, if, at the time of speaking, they are ex- 
plained by a reference to a known and particular 
transaction, not amounting to the charge which the 
words would otherwise import—1. J. C. 279. 

In actions for slander two things are necessary; 
first, that the person scandalized be certain; second, 
that the scandal be apparent from the words them- 
selves.—5 Co. 17, a. 

Words spoken by way of interrogation may be ac- 
tionable.—12 Co. 132. 

Adjective words are actionable, if they import an 
act done; otherwise if they import an inclination on- 
ly.—4 Co. 18, b. 

Words which injure a person in his profession, or 
yt him in danger of punishment, are actionable.— 

. 27. 


For slanderous words if there may be consequen- 
tial damages, an action lies.—Carter, 1. 

The party slandered need not be named if he is on- 
ly signified.— Hob. 

Where there is no intention of slander, an action 
will not lie.—Cro. Jac. 91. 

No action lies for slander when published of ano- 
ther in the course of a proceeding in court.—2 And. 

> 

The words ‘‘you have perjured yourself,” are ac- 
tionable, but not ‘‘you have sworn to a lie.”—1 C. R. 





Unless the latter wards axe spoken in reference to 





a trial and to the evidence of the plaintiff given there. 
in.—20 J. R. 344. 

The common words of abuse, such as knave, vil. 
lain, pickpocket, rogue, are not actionable. Their 
free use is the privilege of the vulgar.—Stra. 304; 2 
Ld Raymond 1417. 

It is not actionable to say to a man, “ you are a 
swindler,” unless it were spoken of him in his trade 
or profession.—1 Saund. 246, a. 

Words that hurt the credit of a tradesman are ac. 
tionable.—10 Mod. 111. 


To say of a merchant “you keep false books and | 
can prove it,” is actionable —5 J. R. 476. 

To say of one that a debt will be lost because he is 
unable to pay it, is actionable—7 Cow. 654. 


Any words which in common acceptation imply a 
want of credit or responsibility, when spoken of 9 
merchant, are actionable.—3 Wen. 291. 

_ Scandalous words relating to a profession are ac- 
tionable, he the profession ever so mean.—1 Yer. 115, 


Any slander which imputes to a lawyer an i 
rance of his profession, although he does not thereb 
— any special damage, is actionable-—1 Mod, 


To say of a judge “‘ he is a corrupt judge,” is ac- 
tionable.—4 Co. 16, a. 

The following words are actionable, spoken of a 
merchant: 1. He is a bankrupt.—Comb. 74. 2. Thou 
art a bankrupt knave.—1 Ro. 22. 3. Johnson is bro. 
ken and he dares not be at the trial.—2 Ro. 145. 4, 
Thou art a cheating merchant.—1 Sid. 433. 5. He 
will be a bankrupt.—2 Ro. 145. 6. You are a cheat. 
ing fellow and keep a false book.—1 Vent. 117. 


Words that reflect on a man in office, though there 
is no danger of losing the office, will bear an action. 
—Carter, 1. 

To say of a man that has been in an office gthat he 
has behaved himself corruptly in it, is actionabic.—2 
Vent. 266. 

Ach 
necessarily conveys to the mind of the hearer an im- 
putation of perjury; otherwise, not.—11 Wen. 534. 


To be actionable in themselves words must impute 
some act constituting a crime or misdemeanor, for 
which corporal punishment may be inflicted in a tem. 
poral court.—6 Cow. 76. 

In slander the words must be proved as laid, and 
it is not sufficient to prove equivalent words. Words 
to the same effect are not the same words.—5 Cow. 
513; 8 J. R. 74. 

In slander, words are to be understood, by courts 
and juries, according to their plain and natural im- 
port, according to the ideas they are calculated to 
a to those to whom they are addressed.—6 Cow. 


e of false swearing is actionable, where it 


The general character of the plaintiff is at issue in 
an action of slander.—.4nt. N. P. 185. 

The defendant may, under a proper plea or aotice 
give in evidence the truth of the charge in his defence. 

The truth is a good defence although the publica- 
tion be malicious. Public report is inadmissible to 
mitigate the damages.—7 Cow. 613; 5 Cow. 499. 





THE CROTON AQUEDUCT. 


Probably the most magnificent work of the kind 
ever constructed in the world—is now nearly com- 
pleted. It is forty miles long ; the walls are six feet 
and a half apart, nine feet high, and three feet thick; 
and in its course there are twelve tunnels, (having a0 
aggregate length of seven-eighths of a mile) many of 
which are cut through solid rock, and several beaull- 
ful bridges. The dam across the Croton, which re- 
tains the water in a grand reservoir, is a mound 
earth and masonry, forty feet high, and seventy feet 
wide at the bottom, and has connected with it many 
complicated but perfect contrivances, to enable the 
engineer to have complete control over the mighty 
mass of water. The river, thus thrown back tow 
its source, will form a lake of five hundred acres, 
which will retain a supply for emergencies of some 
thousand millions of gallons. The cost of this great 
work is about $12,000,000—it was originally estimat- 
ed at $5,000,000. This, says the New York Commer 
cial Advertiser, appears a mighty sum to be expen 
ed by one city, and on one object; but it will be mon 
ey well expended in the long run; and we have the 
satisfaction of knowing that the supply of water will 
be ample, even when the city shall have grown to 
twice its present dimensions. The investment 18 
made for posterity, as well as for the existing geneT®- 
tion, and posterity, in the enjoyment of its benefits, 
will marvel how the present generation could exist 
without them.—Boston Post. 
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MALL Se. 
LIVINGSTON COUNTY PLOW. 





THE PLOW. 





The plow is undoubtedly an instrament of great 

antiquity. It is pictured on the Egyptian monuments, 
and mentioned in the earliest writings. It would be 
extremely interesting, at least to us, for we were erst 
a manufacturer of plows, to trace the progress of this 
branch of trade from its rude beginning to its present 
state of perfection. From the earliest account we 
have of the plow, it seems to have been a mere 
wedge, with a crooked handle to guide it, and a short 
beam, by which it was drawn. There is a plow still 
used in India, which seems to differ but little from 
the old model. It consists of a slight beam, often 
without any coulter, a narrow share, and a corres- 
ponding stilt, or handle. The whole is of wood, 
slightly pointed with iron, It is so light that a man 
ean easily carry it upon his shoulder; and is usually 
worked by a small buffalo, or a man, or woman. 
This instrument is intended merely to make a shal- 
low furrow in a very light soil—it does not turn over 
aregular furrow. The Chinese plow much resem- 
bles the above. The earth is turned over by the art 
of the plowman in holding the instrument obliquely. 
The Romans brought the plow to considerable perfec- 
tion, The description of it given by Virgil, answers 
toa similar one still used in many parts of France. 
It appears that it is only quite lately that any attempt 
has been made to vary the old forms, and reduce them 
to mathematical principles. The English have many 
different forms, some of them very complicated, con- 
structed with a view to the saving of labor and the 
diminishing of draught, and adaptation to various 
kinds of soil. In New England the wooden plow 
with an iron share and coulter has been in extensive 
use till within a few years; and is, indeed, preferred 
by some still. But the ingenuity of our mechanics 
has brought this useful instrument to such a degree 
of perfection and cheapness, as to have entirely su- 
perceded the old one in this part of the country, if not 
all others. 

Among the most useful, if not entirely the best now 
in use, is the Livingston County Plow, to which 
was awarded the premium of the New York State 
Agricultural Society in 1841, and which has received 
Premiums at various other places. There are, in- 
deed, a great variety of plows in use, varying but lit- 
le in their construction, each claiming peculiar me- 
rits, of which we have not sufficient knowledge to 
speak with confidence. The one represented above 
is believed to combine cheapness and durability with 
adaptation to do good work with the least possible 
labor to the team and holder. The whole weight of 
it does not exceed 100 Ibs., and the cost varies from 
$6.10 $10. Itis the invention of Mr. T. Wiard, and 
is manufactured by Mr. Howard Delano, Mottville, 
Onondaga county. 

One of them may be seen at the office of the Culfi- 
vator, in this city. 

A state convention of plow makers is to be held at 
Canandaigua, on the 20th July, “for the purpose of 
considering the claims of the heirs of Jethro Wood to 
the exclusive right of making cast iron plows.” 


making that kind of plows, and have prosecuted a 
number of individuals for infringing upon the patent. 
The object of the convention is to do away with the 
monopoly, and allow all to manufacture, and thus re- 
duce the price of cast iron plows. The call is sign- 
ed by anumber of plowmen in the western part of 
the state. 





FOOD BEARING PLANTS. 
NO. VIII. 





GRAPE. 

The grape is supposed to be a native of Greece, 
Turkey in Asia and Persia. Inno country have they 
been produced equal to those of Syria, as regards the 
size of the berries and extraordinary weight of the 
bunches. At Damascus bunches are often found to 
weigh each from twenty to thirty pounds. This 
would appear incredible, were it not corroborated by 
the success of English horticulturists, one of whom 
produced a bunch weighing 194 pounds. It was up- 
wards of 21 inches in length, and 19 across the shoul- 
ders. Modern travellers, relate having seen bunches 
of grapes in the mountains of India, which measured 
half an ell in length. 

The varieties of grapes are innumerable, differing 
in form and size, color, taste, consistence, fragrance, 
the size of the seeds and bunches, &c. As a general 
rule, the varieties most esteemed for wine making, 
have small berries and bunches, with an austere taste. 
The sweet wines are made from sweet berried grapes, 
allowed to remain on the plants till over ripe. Most 
of the countries of Europe produce wine. At pre- 
sent the most esteemed wine is Tokay, which is pro- 
duced in a limited district of Hungary, and is all re- 
served for the use of the emperor. Inferior wines, 
from the same vicinity, are sold in commerce un- 
der this name. Wine of the very best quality has 
been produced in this country in several instances. 

Grapes, when perfectly ripe and fresh, are whole- 
some, refreshing, and very agreeable to the taste. 


diet. They contain sugar, mucilage, and a little acid, 
Green grapes are imported from Malaga and some 
other parts of Spain; they are brought packed in 
jars ard secured from damage by means of saw dust 
plentifully strewed between the layers of fruit. They 
are found in an excellent state of preservation when 
opened. It is remarkable that better desert grapes 


Europe. In the south of Europe they are dried, eith- 
er by the sun or in ovens, and are known in commerce 
by the name of 

RAISINS. 

These are produced from various species of vines, 
deriving their names partly from the place where 
they grow, as Smyrnas, Valencias, &c.; and parily 
from the species of grape of which they are made, as 
muscatels, blooms, sultanas, &e. Their quality ap. 


their cure than any thing else. The process is cither 
by cutting the stalk of the bunches half through, 
when the grapes are nearly ripe, and leaving them 


They are sometimes employed as the sole article of 


are produced in England than in any other part of 


reted, and the sun dries and candies them; or by 
gathering the grapes when they are fully ripe, and 
dipping them in a ley made of the ashes of the burnt 
tendrils, afler they are exposed to the sun to dry. 
Those cured in the first way are most esteemed, and 
are denominated raisins of the sun. The inferior 
sorts are very often dried in ovens. Nearly a mil- 
lion dollars worth of raisins are annually imported 
into the United States, chiefly from Malaga, and the 
other Mediterranean paris of Spain. They are im- 
ported in barrels, casks, boxes and jars, The finest 
comes in jars and boxes. Some of the inferior sorts 
are brought in mats. 

CURRANTS. 
These are a small species of grapes, extensively 
cultivated in Zante, Cephalonia, Ithaca, and other 
Grecian islands, of which they form a staple produce. 
The plant is delicate, and requires a considerable 
outlay of capital. The crop is also very precarious, 
owing to its liability to injury by the rains. After 
being dried in the sun, they are exported in large 
butts. 
Red, black and white currants, and gooseberries, 
are the fruit of well known shrubs which are cultivat- 
ed in gardens and which also grow wild in various 
parts of Europe and America. The berries of the 
black currant have a powerful and agreeable aromat- 
ic principle taking the place of the acidity of the red; 
they are generally larger than the red, in some parts 
of Siberia attaining the size of hazle nuts. A palata- 
ble wine is frequently made from this fruit. 

LIEBER. 








INVENTIONS, DISCOVERIES, ETC. 


HYDROSTAT. 


A novel engine, called the Hydrostat, for raising 
vessels sunk in deep water, has been invented in 
France. It consists of an air tight frame work, to be 
sunk by letting water into it, and secured to the ob- 
ject by cables. By an aparatus the machine is then 
supplied with carbonate of lime and an acid, produc- 
ing carbonic acid gas, thus displacing the water and 
filling it with a light gas, and bringing the vessel to 
the surface of the water. The plan is plausible, and 
if good, will prove very important.—Troy Budget. 


DAMASK BLANKETS, 


Are made extensively at Bethlehem, Pa. The covy- 
erlets are made of fine and coarse wool, to suit the 
market, and furnished at a moderate price. The fi- 
gures are natural and beautiful, and the machinery 
has been brought to such perfection, as to enable the 
manufacturer to ornament the coverlets with any fi- 
gure or inscription the coustomer’s taste may suggest. 


QUICKSILVER MINES IN TUSCANY. 


An’ abundant mine of quicksilver was discovered 
jast year in the environs of Peravezze, near Pisa, in 
Tuscany. In one month it yielded more than 6000 
pouncs; a produce that is daily i The 
Granc Duke had visited it, and is about to ap- 
point « commission of French, English, Italian and 
Gorman geologists and chymists, to search for the 
other mines of quicksilver, which, according to tra‘ 
dition, exist in the Grand Duchy. 


A LUMINOUS BOTTLE. 


The following is a method of preparing a lumin- 
ous-bottle, which will give penne ty during the 
night to admit of the hour being = on the 
dial of a watch—a phial of clear w of a 
long form, must be chosen, and some fine oil 
heated to ebullition in another vessel: a piece of 
phosphorous, of the size of a pea, mast be put into 
the phial, and the boiling oil Narigg, ders over it, 
till the phial is one-third filled. The phial must be 
then carefully corked, and when it is to be used, it 
must be unstopped, to admit the external air, and 
closed again. The empty s of the phial will then 
appear luminovs, will give as much light as a 


pears, however, to depend more on the method of} dull ordinary lamp. Each time the light 


on removing the sto it will instantly — 
In cold weather, the bottle must be warmed im the 
hands before the stopper is removed. A phial pre- 
pared in this way may be used every for six 








The heirs of Wood claim the right, exclusively, of 








suspended on the vine till the watery part be evapo- 


months with success. 
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The following spirited lines are from the Poet's Magazine for 
June. This magazine isa beautifully printed work of 48 pages, 
monthly, and published by E. G, Squier of this city, at $2. per 
annum. It embraces the best poetical effusions of the day, toge- 
ther with occasional original articles from the best writers. The 
subjoined is a specimen of the latter.—Ed. 


LINES, 
Suggested by the passage from Jersey City to Newark in a rail road car. 
BY GEORGE D. STRONG. 
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MECHANICAL SKILL OF THE ANTIENTS. 


I come now to consider the effects, which the an- 
tient music produced, and begin with observing, that 
it is not at all probable they would unanimously con- 
sent to impose upon posterity, in matters delivered 
with such an air of truth. There is scarcely any 
thing in history better supporied. To beign with 
sacred s We find there, that the ministers of 
Saul bid him send for a player upon an instrument, 
to relieve him of his malady. The consequence of 
this was, that David came, and administered the ex- 
pected relief. And to be convinced, that there was 
nothing supernatural in this, but that music was at 
that time a known specific in such maladies as Saul 

i of, it need only to be remarked, that 
those, who gave this advice, were but household ser- 
vants. Profane history supports us in this reflection, 
by a t number of instances of the same kind. 
Aulus Gellius and Atheneus make mention of many 
cures performed among ihe Thebans by music, and cite 
Theophrastus as to what happened in histime. Galen, 
a grave author, and whose authority is of the greatest 

ight in subjects of this kind, speaks very seriously 

of this custom. And Aristotle, Appollonius, Dipsco- 
lus, Capella, and many otkers, speak of singing as a 
nostrum in many maladies. There is a passage in 
Tzetzes, which gives rise to a conjecture, that may 
very naturally accompany these facts. He says, that 
recalled Euridice from the gates of death, 

by the charms of his lyre. Now to take this literal- 
ly, one might presume from it, that Eurydice had 
been bit by a tarantula instead of a serpent, as his- 
torians give out, and that Orpheus having recovered 
her by means of music, as is practised in Italy even 
at this day, in process of time there was founded on 
this the well known all of his descent into heli. 
But if, in opposition to this, it be alleged, that there 
are no tarantulas in Thrace, which is what I cannot 
take upon me to affirm, the objection is easily evaded 
by admitting with historians, that she was really bit 
bya wort observing withal, that she might still be 
cared of that bite by means of music. Theophras- 
tus, among other writers, is quoted by Aulus Gellius, 








as an ocular evidence of the medical effects of music, 
in the case of persons bit by serpents or vipers. The 
work indeed referred to is now lost. Another pur- 
pose, to which the antients applied their music was 
to alleviate the ri of their punishments; and in 
this they displayed their humanity. The Americans 
entertain the same idea of the power of music, hav- 
ing recourse to it to allay the severity of their toils. 
Plutarch reports of Antigenidas, that he so roused the 
spirit of Alexander, by playing on the flute, that in a 
transport of heroism the prince immediately started 
up from table, and flew to his arms. Every body hath 
heard of the wonderful influence which the music of 
the famous Timotheus had over the mind of that 
prince, when touching his lyre, he so inflamed him 
with rage, that drawing his sabre he suddenly slew 
one of his guests ; which Timotheus no sooner per- 
ceived, than, altering the air from the Phrygian to a 
softer measure, he stripped him of his fury, becalm- 
ed his passion, and infused into him the tenderest 
feelings of grief and compunction for what he had 
done. Jamblicus relates like extraordi offects of 
the lyres of Pythagoras and Empedocles. The paint- 
er Theon dextrously availed himself of this force of 
music, when going to make a public exhibition of a 
piece he had finished wherein a soldier was repre- 
sented as just ready to assail the enemy, he first of 
all warned the spirit of the company by a warlike 
air, and when he found them sufficiently animated, 
uncovered the picture, which struck the whole as- 
sembly with admiration. Plutarch informs us of a 
sedition quelled at Lacedemon by the lyre of Ter- 
pander ; and Boetius of rioters dispersed by the mu- 
sician Damon.—John Wesley. 





TEMPLE OF DIANA AT EPHESUS. 





The temple of Diana at Ephesus was counted as 
one of the seven wonders of the world, on account of 
its extent and magnificence, at the period of the birth 
of Christ. The same rank was held by an earlier 
temple than that which existed at this time. Xerxes, 
the Persian king, who destroyed the idol temples 
wherever he came, spared that one on account of its 
extreme magnificence and grandeur: but it was set! 
on fire, on the night Alexander the Great was born, 
and burned to the ground. This was done by a man 
named Erostratus, who confessed that he had done 
the deed to immortalise his name by the destruction 
of this wonderful building. To baulk him, it was de- 
creed that his name should never be mentioned ; but 
such a decree only served to make his name more me- 
morable. Alexander offered to rebuild the temple, on 
condition that the Ephesians would allow his name to 
be placed in front; but this offer was ay ge ully decli- 
ned. The materials saved from the fire were sold, 
and the women BF xrsssn with their jewels ; and the 
money thus raised served to carry on the work till oth- 
er contributions came in. ‘These were sent most libe- 
rally from all parts, and in a short time amounted to 
an immense treasure. 

The new temple stood between the city and the 
port, and was built at the base of a mountain, at the 
head of a marsh, which situation is said by Pliny to 
have been chosen as less liable to earthquakes. It 
however had the effect of doubling the expenses; for 
vast charges were incurred in making drains to con- 
vey the water that came down the hill into the mo- 
rass and the Cayster. It is said that in this work so 
much stone was used as exhausted all the quarries of 
the country. To secure the foundation of the condu- 
its and sewers, which were to support the weight of 
so prodigious a structure, Pliny says that there were 
laid beds of charcoal, well rammed, and over them 
others of wool, and that two hundred and twenty (or, 
as some copies read, one hundred and twenty) years 
elapsed before this grand temple was commpieted by 
the contributions of all the cities of Asia (Proper?). 
It was four hundred and twenty-five feet in length 
and two hundred and twenty in breadth, supported 
by one hundred and twenty-seven marble pillars sixty 
feet high, of which thirty-six were curiously sculp- 
tured and the rest polished. The pillars were said 
to have been the gifts of as many kings, and the bas- 
reliefs on one of them were wrought by Scopas, one 
of the most famous of ancient sculptors; ani the al- 
tar was almost entirely the work of Praxiteles. The 
first architect, and he who appears to have planned 
the whole work, was Dinocrates, who built the city 
of Alexander, and who offered to carve Mount Athos 
into a statue of Alexander. There are many coins 
extant which bear the heads of differext Roman em- 
perors, and exhibit on the reverse the temple, with a 
frontispiece of two, four, six, and even eight columns, 





It was despoiled and burnt ” the Goths, in the reign 
of the emperor Gallienus. ‘The glory of Ephesus and 


its temple must, however, have been dimmed before 
this by the progress of Christanity. The city de- 
pended for its wealth upon its tem: e, which attract. 
ed from all multitudes of worshippers: the peo- 
ple knew this; and hence their clamour on the preach- 
ing of the gospel by St. Paul, and the effect of the re. 
presentation made by Demetrius. The city and tem- 
ple rose and flourished and fell together. The for- 
mer is now an inconsiderable village ; and of the lat. 
ter nothing remains but some fragments of ruin and 
broken columns. 

The heathen goddess Diana was primarily the 
moon, but was worshipped under a variety of names, 
characters, and forms. The same people sometimes 
worshipped the different qualities attributed to her, 
by different names and different impersonations. She 
was the goddess of hunting, of travelling, of chastity, 
of childbirth, of enchantments, &c.; and in her diffe. 
rent characters she was Diana, Luna, Hecate, Pro- 
serpine, besides many other names derived from the 
places in which she was worshipped. Her most 
usual figure was that of a huntress, with a crescent 
on her head, and attended by dogs. But the Ephe- 
sian Diana was differently represented from any 
other, being figured with several tiers or rows of 
breasts—intimating that she was at Ephesus regard. 
ed as Nature, the mother of mankind. The image 
wore a sort of high-crowned cap or mitre; and its 
feet were involved in the garments. Notwithstand- 
ing what the “town-clerk’’ says, in Acts, xrx. 
35, about “the image which fell down from Jupiter,” 
it seems that Mucianus, who had been three times 
consul, and whose authority Pliny follows (lib. xv1., 
40), learnt at Ephesus that this famous image was 
the work of a very antient sculptor named Canetias. 
As he further states that the original statue had never 
been changed, it must have been the same to which 
the “town-clerk” there refers. It seems to have been 
an ugly little statue, made of several pieces of wood 
—generally said to be ebony, but Mucianus thought 
vine-wood—which precludes the otherwise possible 
idea that the matertal might have fallen from the sky 
in the form of an aérolite; and shows that the priests 
availed themselves of the remote antiquity and the 
uncouth form of this image to persuade the people of 
its divine origin.—F rom the Pictorial Bible. 





LITTLE FALLS. 


Situated on both sidns of the Mohawk river, 73 
miles west of the city of Albany. It was first incor- 
porated in 1811, and amended in 1827; it now con- 
tains about 2,500 inhabitants, 300 dwelling houses, 1 
Presbyterian, 1 Episcopal, 1 Baptist. 1 Methodist, and 
1 Roman Catholic church, a large and beautiful aca- 
demy building, a banking house, 5 hotels and taverns, 
30 stores and groceries, 2 printing offices, together 
with almost every other kind of mechanic work shops; 
and the village is rapidly improving in population and 
business. The Mohawk river here falls, in the dis- 
tance of half a mile, about 42 feet, affording hydrau- 
lic power to a large extent, only a small portion cf 
which is occupied for manufacturing purposes. 
There are now erected and in operation, 1 extensive 
woollen factory, with new and improved machinery, 
3 paper mills, 3 flouring mills, 2 saw mills, 1 plaster 
mill, 1 trip hammer works, 4 furnaces, 1 machine 
shop, 1 distillery, 1 brewery, 1 sash factory and 1 
fulling mill. This place and vicinity is justly cele- 
brated for its wild and romantic scenery, and is much 
resorted to by the admirers of nature and art. The 
gap between the mountains, through which the river 
has apparently worn for itself a passage, though ap- 
parently confined, is still of breadth sufficient to af- 
ford room fora large town. The rock at the river 
bed is primitive granitic gneiss, very hard, but is read 
ily quarried and broken into building stones. Above 
this, on the mountain sides, lies the sand rock, and 
still higher, at the top, are extensive beds of blue 
limestone ; great quantities of which have been used 
in constructing the locks, and for purposes of build- 
ing. for coping and for flagging. Through this valley 
passes the Erie cannal, on the south side of the river; 
and the Utica and Schenectady railroad and the Mo- 
hawk turnpike on the north ; and it constitutes the av- 
enue through which the products and travel of the 
great west must from necessity pass to reach tide 
water. An aqueduct crosses the Mohawk at this 
place, eommunicating with a feeder on the north side 
of the river, which is a fine specimen of masonry. 
A daily line of stages runs between Little Falls and 
Trenton Falls, and several mail routs north and south 
branch off at this place.— Disturnell's Gazetleer. 








The price current puts down whiskey as.adrog. 
So much for temperance. 
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ALBANY, SATURDAY, JULY 2, 1842. 





&S Mr. C. V.Wixvson will call upon our sub- 
scribers at Rochester and Canandaigua. They 
will please to hold themselves in readiness with 
the money, or their receipts in case they have 
paid, as our accounts in that quarter are a little 
befogged by the financial operations of J. W. 
Cromwell. 


EDITORIAL PERPLEXITIES. 








One of the many aggravations which disturb an 
editor’s brain, is, after the hurry and scramble of 
getting his paper to press, he sits down to relax 
himself, and taking up his own paper, for amuse- 
ment, finds the sublime ideas he has thrown off, 
distorted by bad grammar, ouls and doublets, bad 
spelling, and typographical errors of all sorts, and 
reflects, in despair, on the opinion the public will 
have of his shining talents and profound erudition. 


< 


FRANKLIN’S GRAVE. 








Franklin lies buried in the church yard, corner 
of Fifth and Arch streets, Philadelphia, where an 
obscure stone bearing his name, half obliterated, 
marks the spot. The Philadelphia printers appear 
to have forgotten him. It is not alone the prin- 
ters, however, but the whole city, that is chargea- 
ble with gross negligence and ingratitude, in al- 
lowing his resting place to go unmarked by a suit- 
able monument. It appears that an obelisk was 
erected to his memory in Boston, in 1827, on the 
spot where repose the remains of his parents. The 
monument, we learn from the Transcript, is of 
granite, 27 feet in height and 7 feet base. In 
front is the name of Franklin in large bronze let- 
ters, and below it is a tablet of bronze, 32 inches 
long and 16 wide, sunk in the stone, on which is 
engraved his original inscription, upon the mar- 
ble tablet which he placed there nearly a cen- 
lury ago. It is well known that Franklin wrote 
his own epitaph; we give it here, as it may be 
new to some: 

THE Bopy. 
of 
BENJAMAN FRANKLIN, 
Printer, 
like the cover of an old book, 
its contents torn out, 
and stript of its lettering and gilding, 
lies here food for worms ; 
yet the work itsclf shall not be lost, 
for it will (as he believed) appear once more 
in a new 


and more beautiful edition, 
corrected and amended 


THE AUTHOR. 





THE MECHANICAL AGE. 





It was but a few years since that a writer in the 
Edinburgh Review denounced this age as inferior 
to those that preceded it, on the ground of the es- 
sentially, as was termed by him, mechanical phi- 





losophy that pervaded it. He argued that because 
the ingenuity of man was constantly developing 
new combinations, both of the mechanical powers 
as well as of the simple principles of science, that 
the world was degenerating, that the hand had 
been moved backward on the dial plate of time; 
and that the constant recurrence of “ why and 
wherefore is it so?’? was a proof, that mankind, 
comet like, after centuries of advancement, had 
swept suddenly round its parhelion of intelligence 
and commenced its retrogradation. He thought 
he discovered in the giant strides of mechanism, 
the dethronement of nature; he feared that the 
mind would become subject to the laws of matter, 
that physical science would be built up on the 
ruins of our spiritual nature, and that, ir our rage 
for machinery, we should ourselves become ma- 
chines. He flattered himself that he had discover- 
ed in the struggle of mind to free itself from the 
restraints of time and space, and the success that 
had crowned its efforts, whereby man was enabled, 
by living ten years in onc, to prolong ten fold his 
natural life, the influence that was to weigh down 
the immortal part, and make mane automaton, 
or a being that should reason by machinery. But 
his reasoning was a fallacy. Precisely the same 
course of reasoning would conduct us to the con- 
clusion that the act of creation subtracted from the 
glory of the Creator; that the Infinite Mind, as it 
brooded from eternity over chaos, was more glo- 
rious than when it returned from its six days labor 
to contemplate a majestic world. The mechanical 
enterprise, with which our world is alive, so far 
from being unfavorable to our spiritual growth, is 
the one thing needful to furnish the freedom and 
leisure necessary for the development of our spi- 
ritual and immoria! part. It cannot be proved 
that mechanism, as such, has been the occasion of 
mental injury to man. It is true, this presumptu- 
ous intermeddler has taken some liberties with na- 
ture. Where she denied us rivers, mechanism has 
dug canals. Where nature left our planet uncom- 
fortably rough, mechanism has applied the roller. 
Where mountains have been found in the way, 
it has leveled or cut through them. Even the 
ocean, by which nature thought it had parted her 
quarrelsome children, mechanism has taught them 
to step across. If the earth be not good enough 
for wheels, mechanism travels it on iron pathways. 
The ores which nature locked up in her secret 
vaults, mechanism has dared to rifle and distribute. 
The horse is unharnessed, because he is too slow; 
the ox unyoked, because he is too weak. Ma- 
chines are to perform the drudgery of man, while 
he looks on in ease, with no other care than to 
guide the minions of his will. And what is the 
harm and danger of all this? Nature is the mind's 
empire, and because it exercises its sovereignty is 
it to be decried as degenerating? Shall the mo- 
narch sit supinely and in wonder among his sub- 
jects, and neglect the means which the great Giver 
has placed within its power? Is it likely that me- 
chanical ingenuity is suicidal in its effects? Is it 
possible the achievinents of mind are fettering and 
enthraling mind? Must the proud creator of me- 
chanism stoop to its laws? By covering the earth 
with unnumbered comforts, accommodations and 
delights, are we descending from our true dignity 
of soul and character? No, the doctrine is ab- 
surd! 

We contend that, since our souls are doomed 
for a period to inhabit bodies, these bodies, how 





ever gross and unworthy they are deemed, must 
be taken care of. Men have wants, and these 
wants must be gratified. Before the fall, the means 
of gratification were at hand, and they possessed 
no claims upon the mind or ingenuity. Now, a 
certain quantity of labor must be performed ex- 
pressly for the support of our bodies. But, as we 
have a higher and nobler nature which must be 
cared for, and which presents the highest claims, 
involving both time and etemity, we assert that 
the labor spent upon our bodies should be as 
much abridged as possible, in order to give leisure 
for the improvement of our better and immortal 
part. According as the absolute perfection of 
machinery were attainable, we might realize the 
perfection of mind. The whole time and thought 
of the whole human race could be given to intel- 
lectual culture and spiritual advancement. Let us 
not be understood as intimating a belief that such 
a state of things will ever exist. It is enough if 
we approximate thereto; and this approximation, 
we believe, is rapidly making, The transition is 
rapidly going on, and the pause is now at the great 
barrier—it will soon be passed, and the paralysis 
of the changing state will be accounted for, other 
than by references to pulilic measures, or govern- 
mental blunders. 

Again, then, we repeat, the triumph of machin- 
ery will be the triumph of Mind. When one hour 
per day shall suffice for man to supply his physical 
wants, then shall the remainder be devoted to his 
intellectual culture. In the earlier stages of the 
world, when mechanism was not known, and hu- 
man hands were the only inctruments, the mind 
scarcely exhibited the feeblest manifestations of 
its power. Physical wants absorbed the whole of 
man’s time. By degrees mechanism effected 
some abbreviations, and the time thus saved was 
devoted to furtLer improvements and abbrevia- 
tions, and mind began to develop its energies and 
assert its dominion. One could now supply the 
wants of two. Time passed on—leisure gave 
thought, reflection and investigation. Mechanism 
grew by exercise, grew more complete. One 
could now do the work of ten. And now, every 
one knows that, with the aid of machinery in some 
departments of labor, one can do the work of hun- 
dreds, unassisted. Inert matter now toils for mor- 
tality, and mortality for immortality. P 


Had not circumstances interrupted the course 
from the creation till now, the blessing would 
have been unalloyed, and it is a matter of 
that only a few centuries have elapsed since man’s 
mind assumed its despotism over matter anew, and 
where are we now? Two centuries hence, if the 
progress is uninterrupted, where will we stand? 
We are progressing, not in regular and limited 
steps, but geometrically; not by degrees corres- 
ponding to the lapse of time, but in a ratio great- 
er, perhaps, than the wildest dreamer imagines. 
We are now progressing with lightning speed; 
and though we, perhaps, may feel some temporary 
inconvenience, resulting from the release of so 
large a portion of mankind from physical bondage, 
yet, in the end, it will be better for. all—the evil, 
we repeat, is only temporary. We look, then, 
with unmixed delight on the triumphant march of 
mechanism. So far from enslaving, it has eman- 
cipated and installed the godlike mind in its supre- 
macy. Having put myriads of wheels in motion, 
by laws of its own discovery, it resis, like the Om- 
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nipotent Mind of which it is the image, and pro- 
nounces its works—good. We, therefore, believe 
there is nothing irreverent in the assertion that the 
finite mind in no respect approximates so nearly 
to a resemblance of the Infinite Mind, as in the 
subjugation of matter, through the aid of mechan- 
ism, to fixed and beneficial laws—to laws ordain- 
ed by God, but discovered and applied by man. 


Before dismissing it may be well to advert, for 
a moment, to those nations of antiquity which at- 
tained to great eminence in the culture of taste and 
intellect. Let it be borne in mind that, in our re- 
marks, we are speaking of society in the mass, 
and that our doctrine is, that men must be releas- 
ed in some degree from bedily toil before they can 
make great spiritual attainments. It may be said, 
for example, of antient Greece, that for that na- 
tion mechanism effected little or nothing, and the 
question then arises, how came Greece to achieve 
her high intellectual supremacy, when all her 
work was performed by hand, and by the most ex- 
tended physical toil? The answer, as far as re- 
spects our position, is ready. The Greeks did not 
toil. Their wants were supplied by laying tribute 
on other nations, and by having slaves to perform 
their drudgery at home. Hence their leisure. 
Force did for them what machinery does for us. 
But no comparison can be institutcd, further than 
this, between them and us—upon whom shines the 
light of revelation and truth. To follow the sub- 
ject in all its associations would furnish material 
for a volume, and transcend our narrow limits. 
To return. The barbarous principle that one na- 
tion may purchase for itself leisure, as the Greeks 
did, is not admitted at present, and none will be 
found willing to submit to the experiment. But, 
so long as the balance of power continues to be ad- 
justed so as to prevent any one from living upon 
the rest, through force of superior numbers, we 
cannot avoid the conclusion that that nation will 
make the greatest intellectual progress in which 
the greatest number of labor saving machines have 
been devised. In the words of another: “it may 
not produce a Newton, a Milton, or a Shakspeare, 
but it will have a mass of thought, reflection, study 
and contemplation perpetually at work all over its 
surface, and producing all the fruits of mental ac- 
tivity.”” Just so is it with our own country at pre- 
sent, where invention seems to have exhausted it- 
self in rendering matter subservient to mind, and 
compelling it to toil forman. Hence it is that 
the age is thought to be barren of great men—man 
has grown up unknown and imperceptibly to him- 
self, to giant stature, and now he wonders why 
some of his fellows do not tower above him, as the 
geniuses of former times did over the pigmies of 
their day. It is not the few that improve by me- 
chanism, it is the mass. It is not the healthful 
growth of a few isolated spires, but of the whole 
field—of each and every individual. Is this not 
true? Let observation answer. The great secret 
of the advancement of the age is the great art of 
adapting means to ends. Mechanism has taught 
the lesson to man, and the principle guides him in 
the intellectual world. It frees him first from the 
slavery of his mind to mortality, and then conveys 
the above great lesson, to be applied in advancing 
his intellectual attainment, teaching mind to per- 
fect mind. But the consideration and proof of 
this shall form the subject matter of investigation 
in our next. 


A CHINESE CANAL. 


In despotic countries public works of the most 
stupendous description are constructed in an incre- 
dibly short space of time. The present pasha of 
Egypt has given us an inkling of the manner in 
which some of the lasting monuments of that 
country may have been erected; namely, by a re- 
quisition upon the time and labor of a great num- 
ber of his people. The canals of China were con- 
structed also at the expense of the lives and exces- 
sive toil of thousands who were compelled to work 
on them. In 1825 a canal was opened in Cochin 
China, which connected the town of Sargan with a 
a branch of the river Cambodja. Its length was 
23 miles, its width 80 feet, and its depth 12 feet. 
This canal was finished in six weeks from the time 
its was begun, although it had to be carried through 
large forests, and over extensive marshes. Twen- 
ty thousand men were at work on it day and night, 
and it is said that more than one third of them died 
of fatigue. The sides of this canal were soon cov- 
ered with palm trees, for the cultivation of which 
the chinese pursue a peculiar method. 








SHADE TREES. 





The traveller on our canals would bless the hand 
that should line their banks with shade trees. What 
could be more delightful than a range of noble 
maples throughout their extent, casting their sha- 
dows upon the waters. On our public roads too, 
how would the fatigues of a journey at this season 
be mitigated if protected from the sun by the foli- 
age of trees. In this branch of public ornament 
and convenience, many barbarous nations are be- 
fore us. We occasionally see a village, indeed, 
where shade trees are cultivated, and remark its 
delightful appearance in summer, but neglect to 
profit by the example. A few citizens however, 
have a taste for these things, and are lining their 
walks with trees, though better selections might 
often be made. Our Trojan neighbors understand 
this matter, and have rendered their streets umbra- 
geous and inviting; and the stranger goes away fa- 
vorably and lastingly impressed with the peculiar 
air, which the trees impart to the streets. Para- 
dise and the academic groves derive their imagi- 
nary enchantment in a measure from the foliage 
that is supposed to have adorned them. Imagine 
a Paradise without trees! It would be about as 
inviting as some of our streets under a vertical sun. 





VENDOVI. 





The body of the Fiji chief, who immortalised 
himself by eating the crew of an American ship, 
and who died in New York a few days since, was 
to be embalmed. We have not learned what dis- 
position is to be made of him then. Some one 
says he was the only curiosity brought home by 
the exploring expedition. 





SHOE PEGS. 





At the shoe-peg manufactory at Meredith 
Bridge, N.H., the pegs are split with a knife, 
which strikes 600 times a minute, averaging at 
least seventy-five pegs at a stroke. It is within 
our memory when shoe makers used to manufac- 
facture their own pegs, with no other tools than a 
saw, andtheir own knife and hammer. Now they 


are purchased by the peck at a very low price. 





> We have two communications from Buffalo, 
which will appear next week. Correspondents 
from a distance are extremely shy. We want 
descriptions of machinery and new inventions, ac- 
counts of manufacturing establishments, and a 
thousand interesting things, which mechanics in 
all quarters are able to supply, and interested in 
doing so. Why are they not forthcoming? We 
can render ourselves extremely useful to one ano- 
ther by an interchange of local information, and 
no man should hide his light under a peck mea- 
sure! 





THE CULTIVATOR. 





The July number of this popular work contains 
a great variety of matter interesting and useful to 
the agriculturist. The proprietor is indefatigable 
in his exertions to make his paper valuable, and, 
as faras we can judge, it stands at the head of 
that class of periodicals in this country. The con- 
tents of each number embrace articles in almost 
every department within its scope, well arranged 
and well digested. The pictorial embellishments 
of the present number are the Clydesdale Horse 
and Zetland Poney, Whiting’s Wiskonsan Plow, 
Bailey & Riche’s Smut Machine, Ruggles, Nourse 
& Mason’s Plow, &c. 





STAGES VS. RAIL ROADS. 


In the month of April the number of passengers 
carried by the stages between Albany and Schen- 
ectady was 3666; the number for the month of 
May was 4901; for June about the same. 

The directors of the Mohawk and Hudson nil 
road have reduced the fare between these two pla- 
ces to 50 cents, the stage price. The rail road 
fare west is enormously high—higher even from 
this city to Rochester than the stage fare was for- 
merly. It is understood, however, that the com- 
panies are about to reduce it. If so we shall be 
indebted for it to the activity and enterprise of the 
canal packets, which are putting forth their ener- 
gies to compete with steam. 





THE HAMBURG FIRE. 





The statistical account of this destructive fire is 
as follows: 61 streets and 120 lanes destroyed; 
1992 houses in streets and 498 in lanes; 468 cel- 
lars; 21,526 inhabitants dispossessed; 3 churches 
burnt. The total amount of private property des- 
troyed is estimated at about twenty five millions 
of dollars. The number of libraries destroyed by 
the fire was eleven, six of which were public es- 
tablishments. To these losses must be added the 
stocks of some booksellers, containing, among 
cthers, 30,000 volumes of modern German, French 
and English works. The total destruction of 
books, as yet ascertained, amounts to 300,000 vol- 
umes. Several collections of scientific objects 
have perished, particularly one. consisting of 4000 
models of machines, belonging to the Patriotic 
Society, and which were used in the evening and 
Sunday classes instituted for the mechanics of the 
town, 





&& No. 10 of Ure’s Dictionary has come to 
hand, and may he had of Mr. Jones, under the 
Museum. 
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NEW YORK STATE MECHANIC. 








THE LITTLE TARIFF. 


The following is a copy of the temporary tariff bill 
as it finally passed the two houses pe proce ee ; The 
next question is, whether the president will sign it. 
We see no reason why he should not.—Jour. Com. 
AN ACT to extend for a limited period the present 
laws for laying and collecting duties on imports. 
Be it enacted by the senate and house of representa- 
tives of the United States of America, in es8 as- 
sembled, That all laws in actual operation on the first 
of June, — hundred and forty-two, ot 
and fixing the amonnt and rate of duties to be levi 
and collected on goods, wares and merchandise im- 
ported into the United States, and prescribing the 
mode of collecting the same, and all provisions relat- 
ing thereto, shall continue and be in force as they ex- 
isted on that day until the first day of August, eighteen 
hundred and forty-two, at which time, if there be no 
further legislation on the subject, the laws for laying 
and collecting duties shall be the same as though this 
act had not passed; any thing in the act entitled “An 
act to modify an act of the fourteenth day of July, 
one thousand eight hundred and thirty-two, and all 
other acts imposing duties on imports,” approved 
March second, eighteen hundred and thirty-three, to 
the contrary in any wise notwithstanding: Provided, 
That the distribution of the proceeds of the public 
lands, authorised and directed by the act of congress 
passed the 4th of September, 1841, entitled “An act 
to appropriate the proceeds of the sales of the public 
lands, and to grant pre-emption rights,” shall be, and 
the same is hereby suspended and postponed until the 
ist day of August, 1842; and the said act of the 4th 
September, 1841, shall be no otherwise or further af- 
fected or modified, than merely to postpone to the said 
Ist day of August next the distribution of the said 
s directed by that act to be made on the Ist 
day of July, 1842; any thing contained in this act, or 
the said act of the 4th of September, 1841, to the con- 
trary, notwithstanding. 


SYNOPSIS OF NEWS, ETC. 


The loss of property by the destruction of the She- 

tucket factory, which was burnt a few weeks ago will 

y not fall short of $120,000. The fire origin- 

ated in any adjoining building appropriated mainly to 

the picking and carding machinery, and was kindled 
by the friction of the machinery. 

There were about 150 persons employed in the fac- 
tory, and not less than 500 were dependent upon the 
establishment for support. 

The large cotton factory of the Thames Manufac- 
turing Company, in Norwich Ct., and principally 
owned by Wm. P. Greene & Brother, was destroyed 
by fire on Thursday.. Most of the goods in the build- 
ing was saved actory and machinery valued at 
$100,000—insured for $70,000. 

The tannery establishment of Messrs. Ingersol and 
Walker of Detroit, situated at Port Huron, was de- 
stroyed by fire on the 25th inst. Loss exceeding 
$15,000: $5,000 insured. 

A fire occurred at Westfield, Mass., on the 24th at 
which there was a great consumption of cigars ; no 
less than 12,000 were smoked. 

The machine, cabinet and wagon shop, of E. Gil- 
bert of Cummington, with all its contents, was con- 
samed by fire, on the 25th ult. Loss $1,000—no in- 
surance.—Northampton Gazette. 

The bakery of J. Manning in Ferry-street, Cono, 
was nearly consumed by fire on Sunday morning last, 
with the adjoining building occupied by Mr. Moon as 
a fancy store. Both buildings were insured, Mr, 
Moon’s loss in fancy articles, the insurance oa which 
had run out, was considerable. 

The first American flag that was displayed in great 
Britain, was hoisted on board of the ship Bedford, 
Capt. Moores, of Nantucket. She arrived at the 
Downs, Feb. 3, 1783, passed Gravesend the 4th, and 
was reported at the Custom House on the 5th. A 
London journal of 1783 states that ‘‘she was not al- 
lowed regular entry until some consultation had ta- 
ken place between the commissioners of the customs 
and the lords of il, on account of the many acts 
of Parliament yet in force against the rebels in Ameri- 
ca. She is loaded with 487 butts of whale oil, is 
American built, manned wholly by American seamen, 
wears the rebel colors, and belongs to the island of 
Nantucket, in Massachusetts. This is the first ves- 
sel which displayed the thirteen rebellious stripes in 
any British port. The vessel is at Horsley down, 
a little below the tower, and is intended immediately 
to return to New England. 

















A good temper, a good library, a wife, and KEN 
a good fricnd, are four of the choicest ings of life. The = o bow! a pos ot wale , 
Mr. William Emerson, of Malden, Mass. is now | sundry brokea of this state are if redeemed at all, 
in his 83d year, and in precisely one year previous cigted San an ibveptaay beeeaaee e oto. ko 
to his arriving at hie 82d year he made with hisown| Notes hy the comptestior at par: 
hands eight hundred and eighty-six pairs of men’s} City Bank of Buffalo. Bank, N. ¥. 
pumps! This is what we call being smart to some City N. Y. Wayne County Bank. 


purpose. 

The great fire in London broke out on the 2d Sept. 
1666, near the monument, and burnt four days and 
four nighs, destroying 113,000 houses, the city gates, 
Guild Hall, &e, 86 churches, among Which was St 
Paul’s cathedral, and burnt over 
ruins made by it covered 436 acres. 


There is a man in New Orleans, who has worn the 
same blue cloth suit and sugar-loaf hat for the last 
seven years. Though somewhat eccentric it must be 
admitted that he is a man of steady habits. 


Mr. Tallmage states in the Louisville Advertiser, 
that there is a sycamore near York, South Carolina, 
on the Catawba river, that measures seventy six feet 
four inches in circumferance, and the hollow inside 
is eighteen feet in diameter. 


There are in the United States, 1552 printing of- 
fices—447 binderies—138 daily papers—1141 weekly 
—125 semi and tri-weekly papers—227 periodicals. 
These offices employ 11,513 men, and the amount of 
capital invested is $5,873,815. 

If a man of 21 years of age begins to save a dollar 
a week, and put it to interest every year, he would 
have at 31 years of age $650; at 41, 1680; at 51, 3680; 
at 61, 6150 and at 71, 11,500. When we look at the 
sum and when we think how much temptation and 
evil might be avoided in the very act of saving them, 
and how much good a man in humble circumstances 
might do for his family by these sums, we cannot 
help wondering that there are not more savers of one 
dollar a week. 


Lazy rich girls make rich men poor, and industri- 
ous poor girls e poor men rich. 


Whole villages, including the rich as well as the 
poor, are emigrating, says a letter from Mentz, from 
Germany to North America. Three of those in Up- 
per Hesse, have within a few months, been entirely 
abandoned, and several in Rhenish Prussia, are pre- 
paring to follow the example. A short time ago the 
whole population of one of these villages passed 
through Mentz on its way to America, accompanied 
by its pastor and its school-master. 


By a paper read before the Statistical Society, on 
the subjects of accidents in coal mines in Belgium, it 
appears that from 1821 tc 1840, 2592 perosns were 
killed and injured, out of a population of 28,000. 


A celebrated French writer says that the six plagues 
of a small town are—a lawyer with great knowledge, 
great sophistry, and no sense of justice ; an eminent 
physician, with little skill or manners; a preacher 
without any conscience ; a quarelsome soldier ; a pol- 
itcian without principles, and a man of letters, who 
eternally dogmatises. : 

“T shall be forever indebled to you, if you make me 
a suit of clothes by Saturday,” said a dandy to a tai- 
lor. ‘I havn't the slightest doubt of it,” the tailor 
remarked, as he declined doing it. 


A man abont thirty called upon a citizen in Newark 
and insisted upon paying for half a bushel of apples, 
valued eighteen pence, which he had stolen while an 
apprentice ten years ago. This is the last case of 
conscience. 


The Newburyport Herald thinks east winds are 
composed of the ghosts of pins and needles, whose 
mysterious disapperance has so long puzzled philoso. 
phers. 

Sugar can be manufactured from Injian corn at the 
rate of 800 to a 1,000 lbs. per acre. 

The total value of hats manufactured from straw 
in this country, is nearly $1,500,000 ; and the total 
value of hats and caps, $8,704,342. Capital invested 
$4,500,000 nearly ; persons employed, 20,000. 


Some elegant paintings have been discovered on tak- 
ing down a ceiling in Paris, on a second ceiling, ina 
house which was formerly the abode of the celebra.- 
ted Necker and his daughter, Madame de Stuel. 

There was a national salute fired from the top of 
the Bunker Hill monument on the 17th inst. The 
point at which these guns were fired was about 208 
feet from the surface of the bill, or about 300 feet 
above tide water. 

Prison discipline and the construction of new pris- 
ons upon the most improved system are engaging 
much of the attention of the Prussian government. 


streets. The 
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business in all its various Viz: PLAIN, EXTRA and SUPER 
exTRa—has a first rate RULING MACHINE and other necessary im- 
plements for manufacturing BLANK BOOKS of every descrip- 


tion, on ihe most terms, of the best materials and 
workmanship. 
N. B. An assortment kept on hand. 





WOWRUS, 
HAIR DRESSER &C. 


No, 22 South Pearl Street. 


To Builders and Contractors. 


HE subscriber any bpm - Caldwell and Cameror’s 
Lock Establishment, 
their improved plan, in all the variety of Door Locke 
the best style of building. The utility 
be apparent to any one who may examine them. 
difficulties ing in almost every lock now in ase, and 
complained of by and house owners, in almost entirely 
removed. The simple but {= spring 
greatly lessens friction, and consequently and tendency 





utility has been 
with entire sa and are considered by all who 
have used them, equal and in many respects superior to any other 
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LEATHER, OIL, AND FINDING STORE, 
No. 18 Hudson Street. 

J. HOCHSTRASSER, 
Willcontinue Goce business at noe A stand, and 
im thecities of New.Yorn, Pas apeurelia, and peek 
rate workmen, be is enabled to 
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OLD AND NEW TIMES. 


Young ladies then oft fell in love, 
And too, the men: 
While men, with willing hearts and true, 
Loved them al! back again. 
Re ate at, 
Dali ke endl Hote and obo und iz, 
But cannot bear to cook. , 
¥ ladies wow can blithely spin 
street ’? many a spool; 
pale Gabeee tuk of caental too, 
And dye it in the wool. 


may Sd sey ThA a emda 

They'll hold a dozen men; 

And if you once get ix their sleeves 

You'll ne’er get out again.* 

E’en love is changed from what it was,— 
Although true love is known: 

"Tis wealth adds lustre to the cheek, 
And meits the heart of stone. 


as Time works wonders;—young and old 


Confess his magic power. 
Besaty will fade, bet Virtue proves 
Pare gold in man’s last hour. 


* Since the above was written, the ladies have adopted the 
sleeves of their grandmothers. 


ANECDOTE OF DR. FRANKLIN. 


The Doctor was walking one day on Front street, 
near Chestnut street, in the city of Philadelphia, at 
the dawn of our Revolution, when he was thus ac- 
costed by a tar. 

“Ts your name Ben Franklin?” Yes. “ Are you 
the man who invented the saw dust pudding?” Yes, 
replied the Doctor. ‘“ Then,’’ said the sailor, ‘‘don’t 
give the receipt to make it to old——, our merchant, 
or he will feed all his crews on it.” 

The story of the “saw dust pudding,” as it was call- 
ed arose in this manner. The Doctor had conducted 
an, independent paper in Philadelphia, which gave 
offence to a class who wanted to rule every body in 
their own way; and the heads of this party, some 
fifteen or twenty, informed the Doctor that they 
would frown him down, unless he should submit to 
the curb. The Doctor proposed to explain, and fix- 
ed the time at his house, were the gentlemen were in- 
vited to dine. 

He requested his lady to employ two pence in the 
purchase of a peck of wheat bran, and to make two 
puddings of it, one for each end of the table, as he 
was to have or twenty friends to dine with 
him. The company met; the two puddings were 
served on the table without any other dishes; the 
company sat down, and each friend was served with 
his slice of pudding. Their curiosity led them to try 
it; they examined each other’s countenances and at 

were satiated with the pudding. “ Friends,” 

the Doctor, “will you be helped to more?” “No,” 

they all replied, ‘‘we have had enough of your pud- 

ding. But what means this?” ‘‘ Why,” replied the 

Doetor, “‘it means to tell you that these ¥ ings cost 

two pence, and fifteen friends say that they have had 

Know then, that as long as Benjamin 

in can. satisfy fifteen friends with two pence, 

he es. © ifice the independence of his pa- 
per ) 

















NEW YORK STATE, MECHANIC. 


THE NORTH AND THE SOUTH. 


Much of the vacillation in our legislation, as well 
as much of the bitterness of party strife in the coun- 
try, is caused by the j of the South at the 

ter prosperity of the North. The people at the 
uth believe that the North grows rich at their ex- 
pense, and by reason of some undue advantages given 
them by the laws of the land. In this belief they 
have several times caused a change in the policy of 
the government, thinking to better their own condi- 
tion by reducing the profits and business of the North. 
After they have tried a ‘ew more experiments, per- 
haps they will lear that their own expensive habits 
on the one hand, and the economy of the northern 
people on the other, are the sole causes of the diffe- 
rence. 

The expenses of maintaining the families of the 
southern planters, in good times, are enormous. We 
have been told of one—a fair specimen of the class— 
who, when cotton commanded a high price, for a suc- 
cession of years realized from his plantation a net an- 
nual product profit of from 10 to 15,000 a year, and 
yet was continually in debt. In a recent letter from 
a planter at the south to a friend, giving reasons why 
he had not aided in some benevolent scheme for which 
his relative had asked his assistance, we find an enu- 
meration of family expenses which would startle a 
northern $50,000 man. 

He says, my whole estates is worth, I suppose, $50,- 
000, but 1 am compelled to pay my overseer a high 
salary. My physician’s and lawyer’s bills are very 
considerable items. Besides this, a son at college, he 
says. requires several hundred dollars yearly, and for 
a daughter at a boarding school he pays $500. Two 
smaller sons at home cust in the academy about $100 
a year for tuition alone. He is obliged to take a plea- 
sure trip with his family in the summer, which cost 
last year $600, and for the convenience of visiting 
neighbors, going to church, &c., he has been obliged 
to invest in a carriage, horses and boy, $2000. In so- 
cial parties, also, at which he entertains his friends, 
some hundreds of dollars are annually expended. 

Now who can wonder that men with so many arti- 
ficial wants, which are capable of indefinite extension 
and multiplication, cannot always be prosperous. 
They lay up nothing for reverses, and when the sea- 
son of low prices comes, they find themselves, compar- 
atively speaking, miserably poor. 

How much more do such men as these enjoy life, 
than the prudent mechanic in a New-Eengland coun- 
yd —— who earns $300 a year?—Newburyport 

erald. 





LOW BIRTH. 


Many of our greatest men have sprung from the 
humblest origin, as the Jark, whose nest is on the 
ground, soars nearest to heaven. Narrow circum- 
stances are the most powerful stimulant to mental 
expansion, and the early frowns of fortune the best 
security for ber final smile. A nobleman who paint- 
ed remarkably well for an amateur, showing one of 
his pictures to Poussin, the latter exclaimed:—“Your 
lordship only requires a little poverty to make you a 
complete artist.” 


A QUAKER ANSWER. 


‘€ Martha,does thee love me?” asked a quaker youth 
of one at whose shrine his heart’s holiest feelings had 
been offered up. 

“ Why, Seth,” answered she, “ we are commanded 
to love one another, are we not?’’ 

“Ay, Martha; but does thee regard me with that 
feeling the world calls love? 

“*T hardly know what to tell thee, Seth, I have 
greatly feared that my heart has been an erring one. 
I have tried to bestow my love on all; but I have 
thought, perhaps, that thee was getting rather more 
than thy share.” 


OPPOSITION TO IMPROVEMENT. 


In France, as elsewhere, every improvement has 
had to struggle against vehement opposition. The 
proprietors of. old machines look with jealousy and 
dislike upon those who introduce any changes likely 
to diminish the value or supersede the use of those in 
which their property is invested; and these improve. 
ments are most difficult of introduction when they are 
either completely new or of foreign origin, as, in that 
case,the whole existing influence is against their intro- 
duction. In a protected trade, and in the exact pro- 
portion of the efficiency of protection, imperfect in- 
struments will be employed; the motives to adopt bet- 
ter modes are almost wholly destroyed, and the inter- 
est of the existing manufacturers is to combine 








against the intrusion of improved methods of fabri. 
cation. The J loom, the bar loom, and the 
machinery which adapts the broad loom to riband 
weaving, would never have been forced upon France 
but from the improvement-creating pressure of for. 
“ne competition. The Jacquard machnery subject. 

its inventor to be almost hunted out of society: the 
introducer of the bar loom died in an hospital j, and 
the late employment of the common loom for riband 
weaving would never have been sanctioned, had not 
the ribagd trade absolutely departed from Lyons, and 
forced the manufacturers there to new exercises of in. 
genuity in order to win it back again; and in this, to 
a considerable extent, they have succeeded. 


TESTS OF FOLLY. 


ZEneas Sylvius amongst many others, set down 
three special ways to find a fool by. He isa fool 
that seeks that he cannot find: he is a fool that seeks 
that, which, being found, will do him more harm than 
good: he is a fool that having variety of ways to bring 
him to his journey’s end, takes that which is worst, 
“If so,” says Burton, “methinks most men are fools.” 
The first test, however, is a very bad one, in our 
opinion; for how is a man to know thata thing is not 
to be found until he has sought for it ; end a man in 
seeking what is not to be found, often finds something 
as good or better than that which he sought. 








CUSTOM OF SITTING UNCOVERED IN 
CHURCHES. 


The custom of men’s sitting uncovered in churches 
is certainly very decent, but not very ancient. Rich. 
ard Cox, Lord Bishop of Ely, died July 22, 1581, and 
was afterwards very solemnly buried in his own ca- 
thedral. I have seen an admirable, fair, large old 
drawing, exhibiting, in one view, his funeral proces- 
sion; and, in another, the whole assembly (and, as 
appears by the drawing, a very great one too) sittin 
in the choir to hear the funeral sermon, all covered, 
and having their bonnets on. 


DOCILITY OF OXEN. 


My man in Long Island used, in summer time, to 
go out with his yoke and his bows just at break of 
day ; that is to say, as soon as he could see the oxen 
at fifty or sixty yards from him; forthere it is a great 
thing to get the main of the work done before ten 
o’clock, and after five, in order to avoid the burning 
heat of the day. As soon as the man got a sight of 
the oxen, for the space was large, he used to call out 
‘ Haw boys!’ At the second call, somewhat more 
loud than the former, the oxen used to raise up and 
look at him, and then look at one another. ‘hen he 
approached them near enough for his words to be dis- 
tinctly heard, he used to call out, ‘Come under!’ upon 
which the oxen began to walk off slowly towards him- 
The next words were, ‘Come under, I rex ye!’ pro- 
nounced in a very commanding and even angry tone, 
upon which the oxen set off to him at full trot, bring- 
ing their heads up close to his body; and, putting the 
yokes round their necks, each fastened at the top 
with a little piece of wood, away he walked, and they 
after him, into the field, where a single plough-chain 
hooked on to a ring in the yoke sent the plough along 
in a minute.—Cobbet’s Treatise on Indian Corn. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Several active and enterprising Agents wanted to 
procure subscribers for a monthly work and this 
paper. Apply personally at this office, or address 
post paid the publisher of the Mechanic at this place. 

Subscriptions will be received by the following per- 
sons, to whom money may be paid. 

M. W. Beesver, 42 Ann Strect, J. . Loak, Utica. 





New- Y ork. G. H. Osborne, Poughkeepsie. 
James M. Edgerton, West Troy. Luther Moore, Rochester. 
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